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SANZIO. 
BY STUART STERNE, AUTHOR OF “ ANGELO.” 
(Continued from page 121.) 
The summer still 
Stood in its blaze of full-blown glory, proud, 
Triumphant, and undimmed, but at that point 
Of over-ripeness, when its golden floods 
No longer rise and swell and forward press 
With eager, joyous life, but seem to pause 
Satiate, an instant, — rest content to glass 
And contemplate their own imperial pomp 
And gorgeous beauty; then insensibly 
Glide on towards russet autumn, till they hang 
Suspended o'er its edge so close, one hour 
May bring its blight; perchance in one night more 
All these rich splendors rock to their swift fall. 
Now often when the day’s fierce heat was spent, 
Sanzio and Benedetta wandered off, 
Bearing along their simple evening meal, 
To some fair garden, or some breezy hill 
Shaded by spreading trees. ‘+ Let Cousin Anna,” — 
He often called her so, and ever glanced 
At Benedetta with a merry eye, — 
‘Give us our basket,"’ he would cry; ‘ to-day 
We'll run away from her! ”’ 
Thus did she glide 
In through his door one afternoon, saying, 
‘Come Sanzio mine, ’tis time to go! The sun 
Fast rolls his golden chariot towards the sea, 
As you have taught me; on these sultry days 
It is not well that you should toil so hard!” 
But paused, not finding him before his work, 
And glancing round perceived him stretched full length 
Upon the lion skin, and fast asleep. 
Yet was he fairly sleeping? She stole up 
And softly knelt beside him, fancying 
She saw the faintest shadow of a smile 
Hover about his lips, and the fine eyelids 
Quiver half imperceptibly. Yet no! 
He lay and stirred not, resting like a child; 
His cheek upon one hand, the other arm 
Thrown careless o’er his breast, that rose and fell 
With quiet, long-drawn breathing. By a touch 
Light as a gentle breeze, she pushed away 
The soft, brown hair fallen o’er his brow, and sat 
Gazing most earnestly on that well-known, 
Beloved, beauteous face. Was she deceived, — 
_ Or did she mark in truth a change in it? 
A change so subtle, that perhaps no glance 
Save hers bad noted it! Had that grave look 
His brow wore ever, deepened into sadness, — 
Was there a dim, dark shadow ’neath his eyes, 
And pound his lips a trace of age, a faint 
Untimely line of grief and resignation, — 
Had all the joyous life and power of youth 
Withered away from him? She could not tell, 
But suddenly, yet timidly bent down 
And kissed those grave, sweet lips, — the first time thus 
All of her own free will and wish. But scarce 
Had touched them ere she saw, — too late, alas! 
To speedily now draw back again and ‘ly ! — 
They broke into their wonted, sunny smile, 
And his eyes opened, while his clasping arms 
’ Held her an instant thus, close to his heart. 
Then with a merry laugh and springing up, 
He cried, “‘ And so I fooled you, and you came 


| Had flung myself down here. 





To waken me so sweetly! Well, I own 
I had grown weary past my wont with work, 
And while I waited for your call, dear Love, 
But come, in truth 
It is full time to go!” The Saints be thanked! 
Was Benedetta’s fervent, grateful thought, 
As she looked questioning up into the eyes 
That brightly smiled an answer to her glance, — 
Surely I was deceived! Here is no trace 
Of what I fancied! 
They set out, and hastening 
To leave the streets behind, passed through the gates, 
And soon gained Sanzio’s favorite spot, — a hill 
Crowned by two mighty oaks, that cast their shade 
Far down the slope, to where tall olive-trees 
Mingled the sober silver of their leaves 
With clumps of bright-green willows, and near by, 
Upon another hill, a towering pine 
Reared high its mournful, solitary head 
Into the smiling heavens. 
“ Oh this is good!” 
He cried contentedly, and here again 
Stretched himself on the ground, — the swelling moss 
Close to the foot of the great stems. ‘+ Dear heart, 
Sit here and be my pillow for a while, 
[’m but an idle, lazy boy to-day, 
And good for naught, you see!’’ But when once more 
She gently chid, and said he toiled too hard, 
He lightly laughed her off. 
Thus he lay long, 
His head upon her lap, and silently 
Gazed up into the specks of stainless blue 
That high above shone through the giant erowns, 
Or at the fleecy cloudlets floating past 
And melting into air, and when a breeze 
Stirred in the branches, said, “* Hark, Love, I hear 
The rushing swell of the eternal sea!” 
Or turned and watched a wandering, lighter breath 
Kiss Benedetta’s faintly tinted cheeks, 
And blow the wavy hair upon her brow 
To close and closer ringlets, and asked smiling, 
‘‘ What does he whisper in your ear, that new 
Gay lover, hovering round you?” ‘Then at length 
He hummed a careless tune. 
‘¢Oh, sing me that! 
It is a pretty song,’’ she cried; ‘‘ surely 
The same I heard, yet heard but half, the day 
I first knocked at your door! ” 
“T sing?” he asked; 
“ Methinks ’t were better I should hear your voice! ”* 
She shook her head. ‘I cannot sing,’’ she said. 
“OQ Sweet, have I not oft’? — ++ Nay, Sanzio mine, 
I can do naught but twitter like a bird, — 
Sing you, I pray!” 
So, leaning on his elbow, 
He caroled forth in his clear, mellow voice: — 


‘¢ What were more glorious than the balmy night, 
Radiant with moon and star?” 

“ The rosy morn, dear heart, whose golden beam 
Breaks o’er the hills afar!” 


“ What fairer than the autumn’s purple tints, 
When summer heats are done? ” 

‘‘ The spring, whose thousand bursting buds proclaim 
New life begun!” 


‘¢ Oh, and what sweeter than old love, that still 
Brings back in memory’s bliss 
The snowy arms that clasped me, the red lips 


1» 


- That once returned my kiss! 


“ The hope of new, my soul! — the downcast eye, 
The gently heaving breast, 
The blushing cheek, and flitting smile, that say 
Thou shalt be blest! ”’ 


And when he ended and gazed up at her, 

She said, but with a gathering pensive shade 

On brow and lips, ‘* The song is fair enough, — 

And yet so strange! — old love and new, — methinks 
That love is ever old and ever new!” 


« And so you never knew it, — this old love? ” 
He questioned as he fixed upon her face 

A searching, earnest gaze. ‘* You are well sure 
No other’s image welled in this dear heart 

Ere the glad day when it was given to me?” 


“© Sanzio mine, how can you ask!’ she cried, 

And eagerly stretched out her hands to him; 

But suddenly, ere he could seize on them, 

Drew back, and asked with drooping head, ‘‘ And you?” 


‘‘ My little one,” he said with gentlest graveness, — 
But yet his eye fell, and he ventured not 

To touch the hands that she had listlessly 

Clasped in her lap, — *‘ our paths lay far apart! 

I have been tossed about on many seas, — 

My heart and life are not so white as yours! 

Ay, I have loved, — you ask, and would the truth, — 


yt? 


Loved, — many others, in the years gone by! 


| He turned his face away, and could not see 

How the swift blood rushed over cheek and brow, 
| Then ebbing slowly, left her white, e’en to 

| The quivering lips. A moment she sat mute, 

| Then asked again in a low, tremulous voice, 

| Yet bent an eager glance on him, “ And now?” 


| 
| « Now,” he cried out, ‘* Oh, now and evermore, 
|.But you and you alone, my Love, my Saint! ”’ 

| And fervently seized on her garment’s hem, 

| To press it to his lips. — “ I humbly pray 
Forgive me, my Madonna, what I sinned 
Before I knew the sweetness of your service; 

I swear that I will swerve from it no more! *” 


She gently shook her head, with but the words, — 
“ Call me not thus, — it is not well! I have 
Naught to forgive you, Sanzio!””? And a pause 
Then fell between them. 
“ Little one,” he said 
In lighter tone at length, and looking up, — 
“ Know you that many friends would have me wed, — 
Plot what they call my happiness? A great 
And powerful patron, ay, a sainted man, 
Is pleased to offer me his brother’s child. 
In truth I’m much beholden to His Grace, 
But fancy this poor bride will have to wait 
Her bridegroom long! ” 
She faintly flushed again, 
But made no answer. Something in this silence 
Fretted and stung him; he tossed back his hair 
With an impatient fling, and struck his foot 
Upon the yielding moss. Then with his cheek 
Still resting on his hand, he shook his head, 
And long lay gazing up into her face, 
With puzzled eyes, and wonder in his soul. 
Deep down in that young, calmly-throbbing heart, 
That lay yet dreaming in unrutiled peace, 
Like some still lake beneath unclouded skies, 
Was there not hid the possibility, 
The promise, of fierce, tossing, bitter storms? 
Or would she live and bloom and fade away 
But like some exquisite, sweetest, half-blown blossom, 
That never ripened to full flower or fruit, 
Withering in the fair bud? Who might foretell ? 
She loved him, —ay, he could not question it, 
And yet even he had surely found no path 
To reach her soul, quicken and wake in her 
That slumbering fuller life in all its power! 
And thinking it he drew unconsciously 
A heavy sigh. 
‘¢ Nay, Sanzio mine,” she said, 
“« Pray wherefore do you sigh, and shake your head, 
And look so strangely at me? ” And she turned 
Half shyly from his gaze. But suddenly 
Her sober eyes lit up. “Oh, see,” she cried, 
«“ What a most beauteous flower right here below! ” 
And springing up ran half-way down the slope. 
But in a moment had returned, and now 
Bore in her hand a shining, full-blown lily 
That trembled on its slender stem; while he, 
Seeing her thus amid the sombre trees, 
Thought of his Saint, who held the dragon bound. 


« Ay, this is passing fair, in truth! ” he said, 
Taking the flower-that she held out to him, 
“ And what a faint, fine fragrance! ” 
Sitting near, 

She watched him gaze upon it tenderly, 
And lose himself with far-off, dreamy eyes, 
Deep in the stainless, golden-hearted cup; 
Smiling at first; — but gradually the light 
Faded from lips and eyes, — a shadow crept 
Across the face that darkened more and more, 
Until a melancholy, stormy frown 
Sat on the brooding brow, and the set lips 
Seemed to shut in a bitter wailing cry. 
And suddenly he closed his fingers down, 
And crushed the lily in his palm. 

“ O Sanzio, — 
Oh, my sweet flower! ” she cried, and would have caught 
The broken, drooping thing he tossed away. 
But startled ceased and stayed her outstretched hand, 
As he with a fierce gesture hid his face, 
Upon the ground beside him. 
“ Love, forgive!” 
He said then, looking up with calmer brow, 
And half arising, — ‘It is better thus! 
Oh, it is well, believe me, — passing well, 
For her to perish in her’strength and beauty, 
Untouched, unchilled -by withering blight and frost! 
They whom the gods love die in early youth, 
Said that old people perished long ago, 
And they said wisely! Ay, to be cut off,” — 
And as he spoke his voice rose more and more, — 
“In the first flush of life and love and joy, 
In all the fullness of unbroken power, 
In the glad morning while the dew is fresh, — 
Never to know the burning heat of noon, 
The shadows of gray eve, the slow decay 
Of dreary autumn, — never to behold 
The shining splendors of the world grow dim 
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And fade below the sky; — never to feel 

The chill of disenchantment in the blood, 

The weariness of disappointed hope, 

The sickness of the soul, when golden fruit 
Turns to pale ashes on the parching tongue, — 
The thrill of ecstasy, the living glow 

OF thousand sacred fires, fall flat and cold, 

The pulses of the blood that once throbbed high 
Sink to the sluggish beat of feeble age, — 

But have the sparkling cup dashed from our lips 
Ere its intoxication stales and palls, 

Ere we can drain it to the bitter lees, — 

O gods, that were rare privilege and grace, 
And thus to die were to have lived in truth! ” 


And as imploring those invisible gods, : 
Or as once more to drink in thirstily * 

The last full light of day that faded fast, 

He turned his face up towards the sinking sun, 
With a strange rapture radiant in his eyes. 


«“ And must those shadows come, — to all of us? ’” 
Asked Benedetta, venturing at length 
To break the long, deep silence that had fallen 
When he concluded. 
“ So all things proclaim, — 
To all of woman born! Ay, and I know, 
I feel it here! *? and saying it, he pressed 
His hand a moment on his heart. Aud sometimes ’? — 


‘¢ Sometimes? ’’? she questioned eagerly again, 
As hesitating he broke off. 
“ Methinks 

Those shadows have begun to fall for me! 
Even as the blind can dimly feel the light, 
So upon me who see, steals a vague sense 
Of coming darkness! ”’ 

Yet even while he spoke, 
There lingered such a brightness in his face, 
That Benedetta, recollecting not 
Her fancies as she gazed on his feigned sleep, 
Cried out, “ O Sanzio mine! Nay, you are like 
The proud, rich, golden, ever-joyous summer, 
In all its glory, teeming with ’”?»— And then 
R bering, suddenly paused. 





“ And you,’’ he said, 
And with unutterable tenderness, 
Too deep for other fond caress but this, 
As in a silent benediction, laid 
His hand upon the head that meekly bowed, 
As though receiving it, “ you, my Beloved, 
Are like the dewy spring, the rosy dawn, 
That no fierce noon, no scorching summer sun, 
Has ever touched, — within whose purest heart 
Lie folded countless, infinite promises ~ 
Of fragrant blossoms and sweet songs of birds! — 
God keep you thus! God keep you thus forever! ”’ 
He once again exclaimed most fervently, 
‘And gazed a moment deep into her eyes. 


“ But here, my Sanzio,’’ Benedetta said, 
And passed her hand, as he withdrew his own, 
With a light touch across his brow, “here sits 
So strange a look, -— grave, deep, and sad, — a shade 
I would so gladly banish! ”” 

“ Would you, Love? ” 
He gently asked; ‘press your dear lips here then, 
And mayhap that will help it!” 

She leaned over 

And softly kissed his brow, but shook her head; 
‘* No, ’tis there still,”’ she said, ‘ ’t is ever there! ” 


Then as she glanced across the hills, where now 
The red sun hovered like a burning spark 
That swiftly vanished, — ‘* Hark, methinks I hear 
The vesper-bells sound from the cloister, — ay, 
’T is time for evening hymns! ”’ and clasped her hands 
In a brief prayer, but soon cried cheerily, 
As if to break the spell that hung on him, 
“ And time for us to have our little feast! 
Come, Sanzio mine, you ’ve tasted naught since noon, 
And. must have need of it! ” 

And from their store 
Gracefully brought him, on a spreading leaf, 
A downy, deep-red peach, and a rich cluster 
Of swelling, pale-green grapes. ‘‘ No, not for me,”’ 
He said, and gently put her hand aside, 
I cannot, Love, — nay, pray look not so grieved, 
There is no cause! But take them you, dear heart, 
And that will do me good! ” 

But yet she too 
Scarce put one golden berry to her lips, 
And sad and silent shut the lid again 
O’er their untasted feast, but left the fruit 
Upon the hill-side in the moss. ‘+ Perchance 
Some bird or bee were glad,”’ she said, ‘ to find 
This banquet spread for them.” 
Then stealing close 

To Sanzio’s side, she whispered, « And those others, — 
Those that you, — did they love you, even as 1? ” 


“« Ay, —even as you, — yet differently,” he said, 


But looked not up, nor turned his face to hers, 
“ Better, — and yet I fancy not so well! ”” 


| A look of questioning pain passed o’er her brow, 


And her lips parted as to speak once more, 

But he, like one who thinks aloud, went on, — 
‘¢ Ah, yes, I bear a weight of grievous sin, 
Most humbly I confess it! Yet 1 know 


*) That unto me too much shall be forgiven, 


For I have loved much, — as the Saviour once 
Said unto her who loving sinned and fell! 
Know that this last great passion of my soul, 


| Our sweetest, purest love, my Benedetta, 


Shall wash my spirit clean of many taints! 

Look,”’ he cried suddeuly, rising to his feet, 

And stretched h's arms up towards the wide-spread skies, 
Now flooded with a gush of blazing gold, —- 

‘¢ In blinding glory such as this, the Lord 

Rose up transfigured from the hill to heaven! ” 


Silent, for neither spoke, but hand in hand, 
They took their homeward way at length; but once 
Sanzio said, pointing to the skies again, 
Whose radiant flush had faded in gray shadow, — 
‘s Thus passes all the glory of the world!” 
( To be continued.) 
—— 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACH TO SCHUMANN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL VAN BRUYCK. 


AMONG all the arts, music is the only one 
whose development into a higher, self-suffi- 
cient art (according to the manifestations we 
so far possess of it), belongs entirely to mod- 
ern times. This fact of history, as well as 
the fact that this art has unfolded its highest, 
richest bloom on German soil, appears sig- 
nificant enough, but is not to be entered into 
here. .What even the most prominent, most 
comprehensively cultivated people of antiq- 
uity, the Greeks, may have possessed (we 
know very little of it), can in no way be 
compared with that art, whose first germs 
developed themselves in the so-called dark 
medixval times, to grow up, in the course of 
a few centuries, to that wonderful tree which 
now, with thousand branches, stands before 
our astonished gaze, and, like a Christmas 
tree overshadowing the world, is hung with 
fruits of every kind. 

The many kinds which the totality of this 
art embraces, when divided according to the 
reproductive means required to bring its pro- 
ductions into outward manifestation, may be 
rubricked in three classes: purely vocal, 
purely instrumental music, and that for whose 
execution the instrument lent to man by nat- 
ure (although developed first by culture), 
must be combined with that invented by 
him. 

Vocal music reached certain high steps of 
development much earlier than instrumental 
music, —a phenomenon easily comprehended 
with a little reflection. Already in the six- 
teenth century the art of music had climbed 
up to a summit of perfection, and especially 
in Italy, where as such it has remained, un- 
reached by later times ; other summits formed 
themselves by the side of that; and there is 
no question that the art element in later 
centuries, above all in the German countries, 
ineluding Austria, has developed itself much 
more universally and freely ; but the outlook 
one enjoys from that summit is so sublime, 
so wonderful, that one is glad to return, even 
from the Dhawalagiris, which have formed 
themselves later, as well as from the friendly 
hills and valleys which lie imbedded between 
them, duwn the more or less connected mount- 
ain chains to that particular one to which he 








himself belongs. 





But in these centuries, —down to the 
seventeenth, in the beginning of which the 
proper development of the Opera falls, — 
music as art stood altogether ia the service of 
the church ; as all art development in its be- 
ginnings is closely connected with the relig- 
ious cultus, which in one of them, the so- 
called plastic art, early bore the most perfect 
and the ripest fruit. The great composers of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and even most of 
those of the seventeenth century, had all de- 
voted their artistic activity mainly to the 
church. In choral song that epoch shows its 
peculiar grandeur and beauty. The instru- 
mental music produced in those times will 
not compare in artistic importance with those 
grandiose, magnificent creations, although 
they moved within the limits of a narrow 
style. Instruments, to be sure, were used in 
various ways even at that time to accom- 
pany the choral song, but mostly without 
any independent significance (even in Han- 
del’s oratorios this is small!), and the 
codperation of several instruments in a higher 
musical art work was yet unknown. 

Only when music became more emanci- 
pated from the church, only when the solo 
singing of the drama was developed, did in- 
strumental music first begin to put forth its 
blossoms, destined in due time to ripen to 
such astonishing fruits. 

One single instrument has a literature of 
earlier date to show, one which still retains 
its artistic importance, namely, the organ, 
which properly is not a single instrument, but 
rather a true pandemonium of pipe instru- 
ments combined into an organic whole. It 
is natural that in those times the organ, 
among all instruments, should have main- 
tained the greatest artistic importance ; for, 
inasmuch as art stood mostly in the service 
of the church, it is readily comprehended that 
the most cultivation was devoted to that in- 
strument for which the church alone afforded 
room. ‘The organ, too, as an instrument, had 
already reached a high degree of develop- 
ment, while the clavier still lay in the swad- 
dling clothes of infancy; the “ piano-forte” 
of to-day was not then even born; and it re- 
ceived its name from.the fact that upon it the 
tone can be produced in all degrees of 
strength at pleasure, which was utterly im- 
possible upon the old claviers, or “clave- 
cins;” these permitted a crescendo and de- 
crescendo quite as little as the organ. The 
organ and clavier (or piano-forte) are the 
only instruments which suffice by themselves, 
alone, to bring a complete musical work of art 
to a complete outward manifestation. Hence 
their study is the most rewarding, most im- 
portant, for musical culture, while their litera- 
ture is by far the richest in an artistic sense. 
In the latter respect, to be sure, the clavi- 
chord and the more modern piano-forte have 
far outstripped the organ, —a natural conse- 
quence of the whole art development, which 
(as it happens everywhere and always in the 
course of time) lost more and more the severé 
earnestness, the tendency to the solemn and 
sublime, which characterizes the earlier stages 
of art, and for which the organ seems to be 
by far the most appropriate art instrument ; 4 

1 The writer seems not to have read and weighed what 


Robert Franz has written about Handel’s accompaniments. 
— Ep. 
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natural consequence also of the fact that the 
piano-forte, after it was once invented and 
had reached a high development, offered an 
incomparably wider field of play, admitted of 
the finest shades of touch, and was available 
for all modes of expression which the modern 
art requires; whereas the organ, by its very 
nature, must remain restricted to a more nar- 
row sphere, the more severe the style in 
which it is treated, and can never reach the 
many-sidedness of expression accorded to the 
piano-forte. 

After these introductory remarks, which 
could not be avoided, I turn now to my 
special theme, the development of piano-forte 
music from Sebastian Bach, that grand mas- 
ter of the art, who in himself alone summed 
up the development of whole centuries, and 
went immeasurably beyond it, down to Robert 
Schumann, the most genial representative of 
the youngest art epoch. This I would char- 
acterize in outline, so far as it is practicable 
within the very narrow limits of a single lect- 
ure. 

The history of every art shows certain 
form developments similar to those we rec- 
ognize in natural history; only that in the 
former, the process of origination and of reso- 
lution passes infinitely more rapidly than in 
the latter. Certain forms grow up and reach 
a high point of development ; then lose them- 
selves, or resolve themselves into new forms 
shaped out of the same elements. Within 
these shifting forms the whole artistic (indeed 
the whole human) sum and substance of the 
feelings and ideas of every epoch, — so far as 
such may be more or less sharply marked off, 
— comes to expression ; but this, the farther 
art progresses (iu an ascending and descend- 
ing spiral line!), becomes more and more in- 
dividualized, whereas in the earlier stages the 
masters of the art show comparatively slight 
individual differences, just as in the earlier, 
simpler stages, the human type exhibits less 
variety. All the earlier art shows a certain 
hardness, since it is still wrestling with the 
material ; but finally, when this has become 
entirely soft and ductile, so as to receive all 
impressions, it melts away in luxurious deli- 
cacy. Imagination as well as feeling in the 
earlier art epochs appears still fettered by 
the severe labor which the understanding has 
to perform, and which claims the whole ar- 
tistic energy, until at last the collective art 
material has acquired such softness as to ren- 
der the moulding of forms mere play to the 
more gifted artist. Now for the first time 
the imagination develops its full power and 
becomes the energizing factor in the plastic 
processes of art, until finally it acquires su- 
preme control, and in its glowing heat melts 
all the strictness of form, which nevertheless 
remains the foundation of all genuine art, in 
its crucible. 

(To be. continued.) 


‘ _—s 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 
BY DR. W. LANGHANS (OF BERLIN). 


“A SCHOOLMASTER must be able to sing, or 
I will not look at him.” Such are the words of 


Martin Luther, which, together with many an- 
other pithy saying of the reformer respecting the 
necessity of a musical education for the young, 





have not been spoken unheeded by his own coun- 
try. It is true that the present age, with its 
one-sided bias in favor of the development of the 
purely mental faculties, has little in common with 
the enthusiasm with which musical art was cul- 
tivated in German schools during the sixteenth 
century, when a Johann Walther (then capell- 
meister of Frederick the Wise, and musical coad- 
jutor of Luther in his reform of congregational 
singing) was enjoined, according to the provis- 
ions of the Siichsische Schulordnung, * to devote 
three hours to musical instruction weekly, as well 
as two hours to the practice of singing.” “ Be- 
sides which,” continues the document referred to, 
“he shall give instruction three times a week, at 
his own house, to the singers employed in the 
choir, and finally, during the weeks preceding 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, he shall 
practice singing with the boys in the school daily 
at the hour of noon.” Compared with this, the 
musical instruction included in our modern school- 
system, amounting as it does to no more than two, 
or, at the most, three lessons during the week, 
occupies a somewhat subordinate position, and 
more especially in the higher class public schools, 
where purely mental training is gaining from 
year to year greater predominance. But even 
there the results obtained by the existing musical 
instruction bear sufficient evidence of an intelli- 


.gent appreciation of the art, both on the part of 


the pupils and their teachers. Asan example of 
this may be quoted the well-known Gymnasium 
“zum grauen Kloster” at Berlin, an institution 
which in its scientifie activity need not shun com- 
parison with any other German grammar-school, 
and which at the same time ‘assigns a prominent 
place to the conscientious cultivation of music. 
Here, more effectively than in any other of the 
fourteen similar educational establishments of the 
capital, the ultimate object of vocal instruction 
is kept in view, namely, to kindle among all the 
pupils a sense of appreciation of good, serious 
music, and to develop as far as possible their sus- 
ceptibilities of the idiomatic, rhythmical, and 
harmonic relations of vocal compositions. This 
desired end is sought to be obtained by theoret - 
ical instruction and the practicing of standard 
vocal pieces by both old and new masters ; and 
the high aims in this direction of the institution 
in question, and the noble results which it has 
already achieved under the zealous guidance of 
its musical instructor, Professor Heinrich Beller- 
mann, will be sufficiently apparent from the fol- 
lowing extract taken from the Annual Report of 
the Gymnasium. 

In the lowest form (Sexta) the rudiments of 
harmonic and rhythmical proportions are taught 
in conjunction with musical notation, while scales, 
solfeggios, chorals, and easy songs (Volkslieder) 
are practiced in unison and their structure ex- 
plained, the entire class either singing together at 
a convenient pitch, or the altos and sopranos al- 
ternately. In the next form (Unter-Quinta) the 
pupils are specially divided into sopranos and 
altos, with whom chorals, songs, motets, psalms, 
ete., by different masters (such as Palestrina, 
Graun, Marcello) are practiced unisono in each 
division separately. In the two second singing 
classes proper, easy two-part songs, chorals, and 
motets are introduced; whereas in the first or 
choral class compositions for four, five, six, and 
eight voices, by masters of the sixteenth and fol- 
lowing centuries, are being practiced a capella, 
besides other works written with orchestral ac- 
companiments, especially the choruses from Han- 
del’s oratorios, which never fail to exercise a 
stimulating influence upon the pupils. But the 
principal portion of our time remains devoted to 
a capella singing, so that every singing lesson in 
which the full chorus is assembled is at least 
commenced by a four or five-part choral, or a 





| motet written in the severer style. The only 
}instruction book in use is Bellermann’s “ An- 
| fangsgriinde der Musik fiir den ersten Singunter- 


| richt auf Gymnasien und Realschulen ” (seventh 
edition), which is intended for the younger pu- 
| pils only, as a brief guide in their study of the 
}elementary part of the art, and which contains 
|moreover a number of simple solfeggios and 
}hymn-tunes. The music in use at the Gymna- 
|sium is either printed or copied out in separate 
vocal parts, it not being considered advisable to 
adopt the compressed score, or rather piano-forte 
arrangements, given in nearly all the .collections 
of songs and chorals published expressly for 
school purposes, and by which the clear percep- 
tion of the melody to be sung by him is unneces- 
sarily rendered more difficult to the pupil. 

But neither the excellent method alone, nor 
the ability of the teachers (Professor Bellermann 
being assisted in the vocal instruction by another 
of the staff of masters, Dr. Miiller), nor the seven- 
teen hours of teaching during the week, can suf- 
ficiently explain the extraordinary success attend- 
ing the vocal study at the Gymnasium “zum 
grauen Kloster;” its ultimate reason must be 
looked for rather in the older artistic traditions 
associated with this institution, which exercise 
a direct influence upon all connected with it, 
including even those. who have no immediate 
sympathy with the cause. For it cannot, unfor- 
tunately, be denied that the majority of leading 
pedagogues in this country, trained as they are in 
the dominant utilitarian principles of the age, oc- 
cupy an indifferent and even hostile position with 
regard to art-instruction in schools, to the devel- 
opment of which many obstacles are, as a matter 
of fact, though not avowedly, presented on their 
part. It is owing to this opposition that, with the 
exception of the institution referred to, scarcely one 
of the Berlin State grammar-schools may be said 
to produce such satisfactory results, vocally, as 
the ability and zeal of the respective teachers — 
without exception professional musicians of emi- 
nence — would entitle us to expect. On the 
other hand, a better chance of success is offered 
wherever the singing-master also takes part in 
other branches of instruction which are consid-' 
ered more important by the ruling caste of phi- 
lologians, a combination which is, however, met 
with in smaller towns only where there is a want 
of able resident professors. Thus at Torgau, a 
town of some 10,000 inhabitants, Dr, Otto Tau- 
bert, professor of ancient languages, and at the 
same time vocal instructor of the local Gymna- 
sium, has succeeded in forming a choir among his 
pupils scarcely inferior to that of the “grauen 
Kloster” of Berlin, and the occasional special 
performances of which invariably attract a nu- 
merous audience, including visitors from the larger 
neighboring towns. It is owing to the exertions 
of this in many ways gifted teacher that the an- 
cient musical glory of Torgau has gained fresh lus- 
trein our day; for it was here where the spirit of 
Protestantism found its earliest musical expres- 
sion in the founding of the first municipal “ Can- 
torei-Gesellschaft ” (1530), and where, a hundred 
years later (1627), the then novel art-form but 
lately discovered in Italy—namely, modern Opera 
— was first introduced upon German ground by the 
production at the Court of the Elector, Johann 
Georg L, of the Opera “ Daphne,” fashioned 
after the Italian model, with the text written by 
Opitz and the music by Schiitz. 

The present flourishing condition of singing at 
the Torgau Gymnasium proves at least this, that 
the twofold capacity of a teacher placed as it 
were between art and science, anomalous though 
such a position be in this age of specialism, is 
| nevertheless not without its distinct advantages, 

inasmuch as it invests the singing-master at a 
school with an authority which, but for his 
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double voice in the council of professors, he 
would not otherwise possess, and which enables 
him to resist the elements adverse to his cause 
existing among the general teaching body. And 
this leads us to the middle and lower class 
schools, the “Real” and “ Volksschulen,”. of 
which the former in some cases, particularly in 
the larger towns, possess a specially appointed 
singing-master, while the latter have to shift 
without. If nevertheless the condition of school- 
singing is comparatively and on the whole more 
satisfactory in these than in the higher-class es- 
tablishments, the reason must be sought for in 
the fact that the state, which regards art-instrue- 
tion at the Gymnasia with perfect unconcern, 
exercises a direct influence upon vocal develop- 
ment in the Volksschule by exacting a certain 
degree of musical capacity on the part of its 
teachers as a condition of their appointment. 
All teachers of elementary schools (Volksschu- 
len) emanate, it should be added, from Govern- 
ment training colleges or seminaries, in which 
music is taught as an obligatory branch of in- 
struction, embracing not singing only, but also 
piano-forte, organ, and violin playing, as well as 
theoretical instruction, comprising harmony, sim- 
ple counterpoint, and the elements of composition. 
Not that the future teacher of the Volksschule-is 
expected to impart all his musical knowledge to 
his pupils; these are merely taught to sing; and 
as regards the theory of the art it is considered 
sufficient to make them acquainted with the 
notes, the intervals, and the rhythmical division. 
But the musical proficiency obtained in the sem- 
inary will not fail to prove of considerable service 
to the elementary teacher in another direction. 
A certain familiarity with piano-forte and organ 
enables him to combine, in the smallest places 
or in villages, the office of organist with that of 
schoolmaster. His violin, on the other hand, is 
of the utmost importance’ to him in his singing 
lessons, where the aid- of some instrument is in- 
dispensable, while in most instances it is difficult 
to procure a piano-forte — to say nothing of the 
additional advantage over the latter instrument 
/possessed by the violin in its capacity to produce 
absolutely true musical intervals, which the mech- 
anism of the keyed instrument is incapable of, 
and the playing of which, moreover, necessitates 
the teacher’s remaining in one place during the 
lesson, while with violin in hand he is able to 
move about the school-room and thus more easily 
to maintain discipline among the pupils. Taking 
into consideration, together with the above facts, 
the circumstance that the obligatory attendance 
at singing lessons, prescribed by the state on 
principle for all schools alike, is far more rig- 
orously enforced in the Volksschule than in the 
Gymnasium, we need not be surprised if, as 
already stated, the results of the teaching are 
on the whole more satisfactory at the former 
branches of our system than at the latter. . It 
should not be overlooked, however, that it is also 
far more practicable to insist upon the vocal in- 
struction of all pupils in the Volksschule, seeing 
that compulsory education is only extended to 
the completion of the age of fourteen, i. e., before 
the period of the mutation of the voice has com- 
menced, which in the case of the scholars at 
the Gymnasium causes frequent interruptions of 
vocal study. Thus in the humblest village-school 
songs for two voices may constantly be heard, 
while not unfrequently also three and four-part 
Lieder will be correctly rendered by the children. 
In this respect Berlin again takes the lead, where 
in 105 schools more than 80,000 children are 
being instructed at the expense of Government. 
Respecting the musical influence of these schools 
a striking exhibition was presented last year to 
the public of the capital, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the hundredth local elementary 


‘of vocal instruction at schools in the so-called 


’!the musical teachers at the government semina- 


clined: Among the festive proceedings in con- 
|nection with the event was included a musical 
| performance instituted and conducted by Rector | 
Th. Krause, one of the few pedagogues who have | 
to the fullest extent acted upon the maxim laid | 
| down by Martin Luther which we have placed | 
at the commencement of this article. The per- | 
| formance referred to consisted of the rendering, | 
on the part of 1,200 pupils and 300 of their teach- 
ers, of a psalm composed by the conductor, and | 
executed with the utmost purity and precision. 
The occurrence has attracted public attention to 
the great merit of Rector Krause, whose excep- 
tional capacity as a musical pedagogue is more- 
over well known, and the desire is very generally 
expressed that he should be raised from his 
position as director of the leading Volksschule 
of Berlin to an 6ffice which would afford ade- 
quate scope for the exercise of his eminent tal- 














ents. 

Such an office, however, would have to be 
specially created, since it does not yet, unfortu- 
nately, exist in Germany, namely, that of a “ Gen- 
eral Inspector of School-Singing.” A certain 
control is indeed exercised by the Government 
over musical iystruction in public schools,. in the 
first place by the School Council (Schulrath), 
among the members of which one at least inva- 
riably possesses a sound musical knowledge, and, 
in the next instance, by the musical instructors 
of the training colleges who have passed the 
state examination, and upon whom also devolves 
the duty of periodically visiting their respective 
provinces for the purpose of inquiry into the con- 
dition of school-singing and reporting thereon 
to the Government. The latter, moreover, pos- 
sesses an additional guarantee for the proper 
carrying out of the existing regulations in favor 


“Institut fiir Kirchenmusik.” This institution, 
founded in the year 1822, and connected with 
the Royal Academy of Arts, has for its object to 
convey such additional musical instruction to 
organists, cantors, and other professional mu- 
sicians, as would enable them to take positions 
at the higher educational establishments of the 
country, special preference being given to pupils 
at the seminaries who have shown manifest tal- 
ent for the art, and to whom an opportunity is 
thereby afforded for its more extensive cultiva- 
tion. Thus the tendency of the institution in 
question is one of almost ideal excellence ; but 
the sphere of its activity is unfortunately limited 
to insignificant proportions as long as the subsidy 
derived by it from the state amounts, as it act- 
ually does, to no more than about 9,600 marks 
(not quite £500), the professors giving their 
services gratis. In spite, however, of its pecun- 
iary restrictions, upwards of ninety cantors and 
organists have during the past ten years reaped 
the benefits offered by the institution; and the 
great merits of its zealous director, Professor 
Haupt, have met with at least an indirect recog- 
nition on the part of the Conservatoires of Vienna 
and Prague, who, in the reorganization of their 
| respective organ-schools, have adopted the insti- 
tution conducted by him as a model. Consider- 
ing, then, that the above-mentioned insignificant 
sum, together with the moderate salaries paid to 








| 


ries (2,400 to 3,000 marks, besides free residence, 
their number being 121), make up the sum total 
of the direct state grants for the purpose of 
vocal instruction at schools, it seems not un- 


the adoption of a universal method of vocal 
teaching in German schools (so constantly in- 
sisted upon at the periodical meetings of the Gen- 
eral Association of German Musicians), which 
would serve as guidance alike to the teachers of 
the Volksschule and to the directors of the mil- 
itary choirs established throughout the entire 
Germanarmy. This question, though not as yet 


|taken up by the state, has at least advanced a 


step nearer to its solution by the recent publica- 
tion of a work entitled “ Tafeln fiir den Schulge- 
sang-Unterricht ” (Tables for Vocal Instruction 
at Schools), by the Berlin organist Hermann 
Hauer, the excellence of which for practical pur- 
poses may be inferred from the fact that it has 
already been introduced into 400 schools. Nor 
have the members of the General Association of 
German Musicians, nothing daunted by the all 
but indifferent attitude of the Government, been 
remiss of late in their zealous advocacy of the cause 
of reform of school-singing ; and it is only a few 
weeks ago that a pamphlet was issued, at the 
expense of the Association, from the pen of 
Albert Tottmann (the leader of the reformatory 
movement in this direction in Saxony), pointing 
out in an able and eloquent manner the impor- 
tance of this branch of popular instruction in 
its hygienic, psychological, and ethical aspects. 
The suggestions contained in this pamphlet de- 
‘mand the greater attention, since they are the 
result, not of abstract theoretical speculation, but 
of an extensive practical experience, the author 
having been for years the highly successful vocal 
professor at one of the leading girls’ schools of 
Leipzig, the periodical musical performances of 
which bear witness to his great ability as a 
teacher of singing. His example, in fact, as well 
as the no less successful activity of Musik-direc- 
tor Alexis Holliinder, of the Victoria Girls’ 
School at Berlin, furnish moreover sufficient 
evidence of the capacity ofefemale youth, pro- 
vided it be ably instructed, to vie with the male 
in the production of valuable artistic results. 
The southern states of the Empire, though 
more productive in musical talent than the North, 
have as yet remained considerably behind the 
latter in matters of organization and general 
practical results as regards vocal instruction in 
schools. Much activity has, however, been dis- 
played of late years, especially in Bavaria, with 
a view to a general reform of school-singing. In 
this respect valuable service has been rendered 
by F. Grell, of Munich, whose admirable collee- 
tion of Volkslieder was introduced some nine 
years ago into all Bavarian Government schools. 
At Munich, obligatory vocal instruction at the 
elementary schools has only been adopted since 
1869. Before that period, however, there existed 
at every school a so-called “ central singing class,” 
which all the pupils were enabled to join upon a 
small extra payment. Although obligatory sing- 
ing lessons have now rendered the majority of 
these institutions superfluous, there still exists at 
Munich a “Central-Singschule,” founded more 
than fifty years ago, where children from all 
parts of the town may receive vocal training. 
At the annual public examinations of this estab 
lishment choral compositions for four and more 
voices by the best masters are sung (with the as- 
sistance of the choristers from the Opera for the 
tenor and bass parts), and the general excellence 
of the performances furnishes unmistakable evi- 
dence of the earnestness and zeal with which the 
vocal study is conducted. Similar results are to 











reasonable to anticipate a further extension of 
government subsidies for the appointment of 
well-paid inspectors of this branch of national 
| education, whose first duty it would be to remove 
{the manifold defects in the prevailing system, 
with which the existing supervision has proved 
itself unable to cope, and to prepare the way for 








be expected of the Bavarian elementary schools, 
where Grell’s method of teaching, already adopt- 
'ed in principle by the Government, is gradually 
becoming ‘more generally introduced. This 
method has much in common with that of the 
vocal instructor of the Berlin Gymnasium, “ zum 
grauen Kloster,” H. Bellermann, of whom men- 
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tion has already been made. Grell’s system in- 
sists upon combining instruction in speaking with 
the singing lesson during the first years of study. 
The healthy development of the vocal organs 
being moreover essential for the successful culti- 
vation of the oratorical faculties, singing is to be 
taught as an art, that is, according to scientific 
principles, particularly as regards the formation 
of the voice, the pronunciation of the vowels and 
consonants, ete.; and this cannot fail to prove, 
in its turn, a most valuable aid to the pupil in his 
reading lessons, while facilitating also his study 
of orthography. Not till after the third or fourth 
school-year is the pupil allowed to sing from 
notes, the subsequent course of musical instruc- 
tion being dependent upon the number of lessons 
placed at the disposal of the teacher during the 
week ; but, according to Grell’s opinion, vocal 

‘instruction at the elementary schools should be 
confined to two-part or at the most three-part 
singing. A vocal instruction-book from the pen 
of this excellent musical professor, and wherein 
his method is more fully expounded, will be pub- 
lished during the present year. 

The foregoing observations may suffice to com- 
plete our sketch of the condition of musical or 
more especially vocal instruction in German 
schools. That the existing organization is, on 
the whole, a satisfactory one will scarcely be de- 
nied. But this well-developed organism lacks as 
yet a central motive power, and will continue to 
do so as long as the state fails to recognize the 
perfect equality of music with purely mental cult- 
ure as a means of education — above all at the 
Gymnasia or state grammar-schools, from whence 
a newly awakened art-appreciation would natu- 
rally spread to the elementary schools also. If, 
therefore, the authorities can be brought ‘to 
perceive the necessity of elevating the musical 
faculty at state establishments to the position 
indicated, or of the’ preliminary introduction at 
least of a universal system of vocal teaching 
under the supervision of able, professionally 
trained inspectors, Germany willgdoubtless con- 
tinue to maintain the great reputation in matters 
musical which she enjoys outside her boundaries. 
If not, our neighbors will anticipate us in the 
adoption of these essential national measures, and 
will erelong have superseded us in the matter of 
school-singing. For every nation represents in 
itself the general type of humanity, upon which 
—apart, of course, from individual distinctions 
—the Creator has bestowed his gifts with an 
impartial hand. And if by chance one of the 
civilizing nations has remained behind in the 
development of this or that element of human 
culture, the reason must be sought for, not indeed 
in the want of natural ability, but rather in un- 
favorable outward circumstances. All that is 
needed, then, is the determination to remove 
these obstacles and to choose the proper rem- 
edies, and it will follow asa matter of course 
that what has hitherto been neglected will speed- 
ily grow into healthy.existence; and the results 
thus obtained will not compare unfavorably with 
the best achievements of any other nation. — 
London Musical Times. 


a on 
TALKS ON ART. —SECOND SERIES.* 


FROM INSTRUCTIONS OF MR. WILLIAM M. 


HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 
XI. 


WE are so delighted with the idea of Equality 
in this country that we try to subject Art to it. 
We try to teach everybody just the same thing. 
If something grows up above the common, we 


find it out at once and promptly smash it. Our 
motto ought to be Equality and Imbecility. 
| People look at pictures, not to enjoy them, but 
| to find out sgmething clever to say about them. 
| They roll up a great ball of opinions, like a boy’s 
| snow-ball, and there is nothing accomplished in 
‘it. It is about something, but it is nothing. And 
everybody admires them on that account. 
| «Then you think that people’s ideas are more 
| liberal in Europe ?” 

Yes, about Art. When I was a boy of nine- 
teen I sent my picture to the Salon. ‘They took 
it and hung it well, and the older artists said, 





thing does n’t happen here. They really love 
Art there for itself. But here, although there’s 
plenty of ambition, there’s little love. If Paga- 
nini were to appear, people would listen to him 
with their mouths open for a few days, and then 
not care to hear any more. But request him to 
give their children some lessons! And when 
the girls had learned to hold the bow in the 
right hand and bend the elbow, they would 
think they knew as much as he. 

People like better to be first than second. 
Have you ever noticed how the wild-geese fly ? 
The leader is always some way ahead. He feels 
it proper to keep the others at a little distance. 
And there are plenty of people like him in this 
country. But they are more apt to be cold in 
their backs than in front. They can’t have too 
many warm friends behind, but they don’t want 
anybody before them. 


What are called weaknesses are often helps 
to character. Strength, without any weakness 
at all, is too hard; as hard as diamond or steel. 
And you don’t make an impression with mere 
hard force. That smashes a hole, which is not 
what you want. 


I believe that the natures of animals, tigers, 
monkeys, and all, come together in man. 


I believe in production, in doers and doing. 
The poverty of to-day comés from the fact that 
people leave producing and go to cheating each 
other. All the result of production is invested 
in locomotives and in telegraphs. To get them, 
money is taken from the people and put into the 
pockets of the corporations. 


Taine suggests; Ruskin dogmatizes. Taine 
does n’t pretend to give receipts. The cook-books 
are full of receipts for making bread, but not one 
woman in a thousand can make good bread. 


“ Rousseau’s idea of finish |” He had a receipt 
for it, but he spoilt his whole existence by using 
that kind of finish. The definition is good, but 
the picture is spoilt. 

It don’t take many of Ruskin’s 
truths ” to make a lie. 


“ added 


Keep all that you feel for your work. 
Remember why. 

A bird is finished when he can fly. 
Memory-sketch every day. 


Don’t put in too much detail! What’s that 
stuff they put into scalloped oysters ? 
“ Mace.? ” 


Yes, mace. Detail is like that. 


It took Coleridge to teach Allston, with his 
gentle nature, that real criticism should be the 
judging of a work by its qualities, and not by its 
faults. 


If there’s such a thing as Eternity, there’s 





1 Copyright, 1879, by Helen M. Knowlton. 


such a thing as Inspiration. 





“Bravo! you’re going on well!” That kind of 


Pwight’s Journal of Music. 
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| SINGING CLUBS: REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE CECILIA. 


Tue numerous choral and part-song clubs 
which have sprung up within 4 few years have 
become an important phase of the musical ac- 
tivity, and we may say musical culture, — at all 
events here in Boston. The earliest and sim- 
plest organizations of the kind were little social 
knots of singers, who contented themselves with 
English glees, and found great delight in Call- 
cott, Bishop, and the several generations of s*:ch 
|clever writers. Then it became not uncommon 
for small circles to meet at one another’s houses 
for the practice of the Mass compositions of 
Haydn and Mozart; lovers of religious music 
naturally seeking some such means of escape 
from the dry, humdrum monotony of the old 
psalm tune —a type multiplied in infinitum by 
the money-seeking makers of continually new 
“collections; ” for at that time the German 
chorale, with the wonderful harmony of Bach and 
others, had not begun to be known here. Then 
came the part-song clubs, at first confined to our 
German fellow-citizens, who, under the general 
names of Liedertafeln, Miannerchore, Miinner- 
gesangvereine, or more special titles, such as 
Orpheus, Arion, etc., made us acquainted with 
the many beautiful German part-songs, — above 
all those by Mendelssohn and Weber, — and who 
sang them with such fervor that all caught the 
spirit, and the English glees went out of fashion. 

No doubt much love of vocal harmony was 
kindled and spread far and wide by these clubs 
of German part-song singers. But with persons 
of refined musical taste the charm of this, too, 
soon began to pall. In the first place, the four- 
part harmony of mere male voices of itself was 
sure to grow monotonous after the first hour of 
listening, and then the crowding of mere tenor 
and bass parts within such narrow compass re- 
duced the range of possible variety of composition 
within such limits that the type became virtually 
exhausted ; within the few ever recurring forms 
of sentimental love songs, spring songs, war 
songs, etc., all began to sound alike. With the 
combination of male and female voices, with the 
choir of * mixed ” voices, the range became in- 
calculably wider, and the repertoire of interesting 
and inspiring choral music, representing all the 
individuality of the masters of reel creative 
genius, was not likely to run short. 

Now choral societies of mixed voices are the 
order of the day, and those which have taken 
the lead among us, like the Cecilia, the Boylston 
Club, and others that might be named, are un- 
mistakably a great help to the cause of music in 
an artistic sense. They are strong enough in 
numbers, and yet sufficiently select in quality of 
voices, sensitiveness of ear and faculty of reading 
at sight, to make it possible to bring out really 
important works by the best masters, and to do 
them justice. Such things as Schumann’s Para- 
dise and the Peri, or his Manfred and Faust 
scenes, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night and Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Handel’s L’Allegro ed 
Il Pensieroso, even the Cantatas of Sebastian 
Bach, the Masses of Palestrina, are but a few of 
the great works which may be done and have 
been done in this way. These clubs also, by 
the nature of their organization, contain a cer- 
tain guaranty of disinterestedness in what they 
do for art; they make not merchandise of art ; 
there is no speculating impresario to dictate what 
they shall or shall not sing; they do not sell 
tickets, they sing to invited audiences and in a’ 








friendly atmosphere ; their treasury is kept full 
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by subscribing “associate members,” and sympa- 
thizing volunteers and backers, who delight to 
“ assist ” at concerts and rehearsals. 

One important element, however, for a long 
time was wanting to the completeness of such 
performances, and that was the orchestra. Such 
works as we have above named do not convey 
the intention of the composer without that; the 
orchestral accompaniment is part and parcel of 
the work, nay, is of the very soul and spirit of 
the work, with such masters, just as much as the 
voice parts. In some of the club performances 
of the last two years this want has been tolerably 
well supplied, and those singers who once com- 
plained of not being able to hear their own 
voices behind the mass of instruments, have be- 
come gradually but surely converted to a faith 
in orchestral accompaniment. In one or two in- 
stances a work has been given first with orches- 
tra with triumphant effect, and then repeated 
(on grounds of economy) with nothing but piano- 
forte accompaniment, and the second performance 
fell so flat that everybody felt that the orchestra 
must be a sine qué non from this time forward. 

Fortunate is the club which has suck wise 
management and guidance, especially such a 
president, in these questions of selection and per- 
formance, as the Cecilia, which has now com- 
pleted its third year. The annual report of its 
president, Mr. S. Lothrop Thorndike, made at 
the annual meeting in June last, is so full of 
good suggestions, worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all vocal clubs, that we cannot for- 
bear presenting the entire document to our read- 
ers. Particularly must we commend all that he 
says about orchestral accompaniment, and about 
the importance of che study of the vocal works 
of Bach and Handel. 


For the third time, contrary to my expectation of last 
year, I have the honor to present, as President of the Ce- 
cilia, the annual report of its affairs, 

The active membership has been somewhat larger than in 
previous years, and the attendance more satisfactory. Few 
resignations have occurred, and few dismissals for lack of 
attendance or other causes. The vacancies have been read- 
ily filled from the large number of applicants for admis- 
sion. 
The rules regarding constancy and punctuality have been, 
in accordance with my recommendation of last year, more 
strictly enforced than before, and the result is very encour- 

ging. 

The Club has given six public performances. One pro- 
gramme was presented November 25 and repeated Novem- 
ber 29; a second February 7, repeated February 10; a third 
April 21 without repetition; and a fourth May 8. 

Iu our selections we have followed the course indicated in 
my last report, and have in the main carried it out. One 
or two works there mentioned have, it is true, necessarily 
lain over for another year. Art is long, and time (at least 
the time of the average concert season) very short indeed. 

For our first pair of concerts, given with piano accompa- 
niment, we had an attractive programme, comprising Rhein- 
berger’s ‘¢ Toggenburg ” ballad, for the first time in Amer- 
ica; a chorus from Liszt’s “ Prometheus;"’ a march and 
chorus from Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens;” a quiet and 
beautiful part-song, by Hiller; one of the Bristol prize- 
madrigals, in which Mr. Leslie has followed so well the 
spirit and form of the old madrigalists; four of the Italian 
canons of Hauptmann, the same which gave so much pleas- 
ure two years ago at the Harvard Concerts; Mendelssohn’s 
song, “ By Celia’s Arbor;” and two piano pieces by way of 
overtures, — one being an eight-hand arrangement of the 
Allegro of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, and the other 
‘¢ Les Contrastes ’’ of Moscheles. Tempting as this pro- 
gramme was in promise, in performance it was somehow a 
disappointment. Much pains had been taken to make it 
varied and interesting in selection and arrangement. The 
music had been carefully rehearsed, and was well conducted 
and sung. ‘The piano pieces were given with great life and 
effect. Still it is to be feared that both singers and audi- 
ence felt the evening, as a whole, to be dull and _spiritless. 
The reason is hard to find. One critic suggests that the 
laudable effort for variety had been a little too obliging. 
But variety can hardly be overdone where all the compo- 
nents are good and well combined and contrasted, and the 
quantity not excessive. Another says that the concert 
needed an orchestra. But none of the vocal pieces were 
written for an orchestra except the Liszt and Beethoven 
numbers, So we must fall back upon atmospheric infiu- 
ences, and conclude that the moment was, for some unknown 
‘cause, inauspicious. This reflection is the familiar consola- 


tion when the best-laid plans go astray, —an experience 


which often occurs to persons who try to entertain their fel- | 
low-mortals, whether by a concert, a ball, or a dinner. 

Our second pair of concerts contained but two numbers, 
each of them of the best: a half of Bach’s “ Ich hatte viel 
Bekiimmerniss,” and the whole of Gade’s “ Crusaders.” | 
For an account of the first performance of this programme | 
with orchestra, the excellence of the choral and orchestral | 
work, and the admirable singing of Mrs. Adams and Mrs. 
Noyes in the first piece and Miss Gaye in the second, with 
Dr: Langmaid and Dr. Bullard in both, I must refer you to 
the local critics, the ablest of whom pronounced this the | 
Cecilia's finest concert thus far, in the course of its three 
seasons. The repetition had to be given, on the score of 
expense, with accompaniment of piano and organ, and the 
contrast with the previous evening was depressing, — an- 
other occasion to point the moral that it will not answer to 
divorce works wedded to instruments from their lawful al- 
liance, and a hopeful sign, in that the violence done was 
felt by every one in the hall. 

Of the third programme (the fifth performance of the 
season), the first half consisted of twenty one numbers from 
Handel’s “ L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso,”’ which were sung, | 
says a pleasant newspaper criticism, “in a way to show the } 
fascinating composition in so favorable a light that none | 
save the most inveterate Handel-hater could have listened to 
it uncharmed.’’ Handel’s orchestral score was, of course, 





/ much in living as getting means to live, 


They may ask what this man can know of the real merits of 
the questions upon which he presumes to speak. So, per- 
haps, to such as these, the whole study and performance of 
aclub like ours seems as to us the singing of the public- 


school children or of a country choir. Let us therefore be 
modest, and submit ourselves to our spiritual pastors and 
masters as implicitly as we may. It is good for us to be 


| worshipers even in the outer courts of the temple, and to 


eatch broken glimpses of the mysteries that are passing 
within. for most, if not all, of us music must be a small 
part of our weekly occupation. We are busy in our shops 
or offices or factories or farms. Our life is spent not so 
But every man 
who has any aspirations above the mere drudgery of the 
world manages to find time in every week for a life some- 
what truer and higher than his bread-and-butter earning 
existence, —one in his books, another in his. pictures, an- 
other in his church, another in his garden. And it augurs 
well for the musical progress of the age that so many men 
and women, and more every year, find satisfaction and de- 
light in devoting the leisure they have won and the culture 
they have acquired to che pursuit of music, not as an amuse- 
ment but as an art. We do not hope or expect to become 
artists; but we do hope and expect to grow day by day in 
taste, appreciation, and musical feeling, 

The Treasurer's report is most satisfactory, and shows the 
But tlie report is a 


reinforced by Robert Franz’s additional accompaniments. | Club still in good financial condition. 
For the solos we were indebted to Miss Mary A. Turner, | sad one to receive, for he who should have presented it has 
one of the best pupils of Madame Rudersdorff, and to Mr. | left us, When our season was nearly over, —but a few 
George L.. Osgood, so identified with the cause of good | weeks ago, — Thomas [Franklin Reed set out upon a short 
music in Boston, and with the production of this particular) voyage in search of health. He found, instead, his death 
work on both sides of tlie water. In the second part of the | two weeks after landing at Para, Associated with this Club 
concert Miss Welsh repeated, with female chorus, her capi-| from its commencement, associated with many of us fora 
tal rendering of Rubinstein’s “ Nixie,’ this time with its | much longer period in pursuits of business, or art, or social 
exquisite orchestration; Mr. Wilkie sang “Il mio tesoro” | life; commanding the respect of every one by his fidelity to 
most creditably, and the Club sang the new prize glee, | duty and his executive ability; winning the love of all who 
‘“ Humpty-Dumpty.”’ and Gade’s lovely “ Spring-greeting.” | knew him by his genial and affectionate nature, —he has 
The fourth programme (the sixth performance of the sea- | left a void not easy to fill, 

son) presented the entire musical setting by Mendelssohn of} In accordance with usage, I have to submit at this meet- 
Shakespeare's “ Midsummer-Night's Dream,” the play it-| ing any suggestions for the future. We shall, of course, 
self being read by Mr. George Riddle, the Harvard teacher | follow the same general plan as heretofore, giving as great a 

It was scarcely a performance by the Cecilia! number and variety of things, both new and old, as our 
as a Club; but, if we may believe the unanimous voice of | time and means will allow. We have in our library, un- 
our associates and invited guests, it was one of the most | touched, or scarcely touched, the Faust and the Manfred of 
charming entertainments which could possibly be offered. | Schumann, one of the shorter cantatas of Bach, and many 
The orchestra, under Mr. Lang’s able lead, gave their num- | part-songs, madrigals, ete. We have also under considera- 
bers better than they have ever been given in Boston, the | tion the Odysseus of Max Bruch, and a repetition of his 
solos by Mrs. Hooper and Miss Gage and the fairy choruses | « Fair Ellen.” ‘The detail of the coming season can hardly 
were admirably sung, and Mr. Riddle’s reading, in all the! be stated now, but must be left for future announcement. 


of elocution. 











various phases of the text, — heroic and sentimental, elfin | One point, nevertheless, must be decided speedily. The ex- 
and comic, —showed him a master of his profession. His | 
sympathy with and adaption to his musical accompaniment | 
were especially noteworthy. And so our third season ended | 
joyously and delightfully, leaving us, I am sure, encouraged | 
and inspired for our future work. 

Pardon me a word or two upon a subject which I have | 
already mentioned in previous reports. We have given dur- | 
ing the season music by both Bach and Handel. Many of | 
us have doubtless been obliged to justify this course in an- | 
swer to the inquiries of our friends. ‘lhe answer is and 
must be always the same. We sing this music because of 
its intrinsic worth, — a worth which sounds through and 
above the figures and fashions in which it is dressed. The | 
figures in vogue in the day of Bach and Handel are strange | 
tous now. The fashion of the dress is past. Perhaps — 
who can tell? —some day it may come up again. But 
whether it returns or not, the music which underlies it must | 
always have its word to say to him who has ears té hear. | 
Garrick, a century ago, used to play Hamlet in a laced coat, | 
knee-breeches, and full-bottomed wig;. but beneath the for- | 
mal clothes and wig was still the Hamlet of Shakespeare. 
And it is no longer necessary to speak quite so apologet- 
ically as awhile ago in defense of this old music. It finds | 
a growing interest among performers and listeners. Music- 
lovers, not only in Germany, but in England and America, 
are devoting to it labor and zeal. Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir | 
constantly sings cantatas by Handel and Bach. A Bach 
choir of amateurs was formed three years ago in London, 
which sings Handel and Palestrina as well. And here in 
Boston the Boylston Club, among its many notable good 
deeds of the past year, has responded to an imperative de- 
mand for a repetition of Palestrina’s beautiful Requiem, and 
the Handel and Haydn Society has drawn together an im- 
mense audience, which sat through a long afternoon and 
evening, all attentive and many spell-bound, undey the im- 
mortal strains of the Matthew-Passion of Sebastian Bach. 
All this is significant of a real awakening interest; for our 
people do not go to concerts in a spirit of antiquarian curi- 
osity, but to be delighted and edified by that which appeals 
to the living tastes and sympathies of the present. It shows 
that these old composers belong to what Carlyle, in the best 
definition of a classic ever given, calls “that select. number 
whose works belong not wholly to any age or nation, but 
who, having instructed their own contemporaries, are claimed 
as instructors by the great family of mankind, and set apart 
for many centuries from the common oblivion which soon 
overtakes the mass of authors, as it does the mass of other 
men.” 

I cannot forget, when venturing to pass judgment upon 
the musical work of ourselves or of others, that I am only 








an amateur speaking to amateurs. My criticisms may seem 
crude and inadequate to those whose very life is music. 


perience of two years has confirmed us, both active and as- 
sociate members, in the belief, alluded to in this and previ- 
ous reports, of the constant, or at least frequent, necessity 
of an orchestra. An orchestra costs a great deal of money. 
Shall we meet the demand by raising our assessments, or 
shall we give adm@sion to a greater number of associate 
members, and let each member be content with a somewhat 
smaller number of tickets than during the last two years? 
This subject I submit to your careful consideration. 

In conclusion, I beg to express to you my sincere thanks 
for the constant support and kindness shown me during my 
three terms of office, my best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of the Club, and my full belief that it has before it a 
long career of usefulness and honor. 


——¢———— 
THE THEATRICAL “ TREMOLO ” FIEND. 


In speaking, in our last number, of the bore 
of having to hear so much irrelevant music be- 
tween the acts of plays in all our theatres, we 
forgot to mention a still worse infliction, which 
has grown into a theatrical custom of late years, 
namely, the uneasy interference of the orchestra 
all through the play. A year ago we alluded to 
this vicious, vulgar, unartistic practice, in about 
the following terms : — 

This modern way, particularly in harrowing 
sensational dramas, though it is no longer con- 
fined to these, of setting up a nervous tremolo 
pianissimo accompaniment in the strings at every 
entrance of a dark or mysterious personage, or 
at the approach of any critical moment, or 
throughout a very sentimental and pathetic scene 
or passage, is simply an abomination and a nui- 
sance. It is a vulgar trick of effect, reducing 
tragedy and comedy alike to cheap melodrama. 
It is not really music; it is only a senseless irri- 
tation of the nerves, intolerable to any sensitive 
and refined listener, be he musical or not. Why 
do they do so? What good end is gained by it? 
Does it make the tragedy more tragical? the 
villain of the plot more terrible ? the meeting or 
the parting, however fateful, of the lovers, more 
heart-rending ? No; it only tempts you to ex- 
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claim, like Othello: Silence, those dreadful vio- 
lins! This pestilent accompaniment, this quiv- 
ering, quaking undertone of nervous dread or 
mystery, this hysterical tittering tremolo of strings, 
so utterly uncalled for, only robs the scene of any 
semblance of reality. If the scene be one to 
thrill and make us shudder, we don’t want the 
shuddering -done for us in the orchestra ! 
while we fight that off and shrink from it, as 
from the hum of persecuting insects, our sympa- 
thies are withdrawn from the play itself. It is 
as if the people in the pit or gallery should begin 
to sing, and hum, and whistle; until it is sup- 
pressed, you only think of that annoyance, and 
not of what is passing on the stage. Why strive 
to turn the play into a quasi opera, a thing nei- 
ther fish, flesh, nor fowl? All these cheap arts 
of heightening the effect, only enfeeble it, and 
vulgarize the whole performance. We do not wish 
to be told when we must thrill with awe, when 
we must tremble with expectation. These sig- 
nals are officious and impertinent. If the play 
itself be not “the thing to catch the conscience 
of the king,” will your cheap advertising dodge 
of “tremolo” be apt to do it ? 

— In the opera, of course, the case is different. 
There music is the chief element of expression ; 
there music is principal, and employs all its 
means of voices and of instruments to prepare 
the hearer’s mind, and to intensify expression. 
But this vague, creeping tremolo, these whis- 
pered indefinite hints of melody, — mere pale 
ghosts of music, — really express nothing ; nor 
can we imagine any feeling, any state of mind 
which they can fitly accompany, unless it may be, 
possibly, the so-called “stage fright ” of young, 
nervous actors, unaccustomed to the foot-lights. 

These soft volunteer accompaniments seem to 
be # sort of impromptu burlesque Wagnerism ; 
they treat you ad nauseam to ever recurring 
“ Leit-motiven,” though of a most impalpable 
and flimsy texture. We fancy the great Rich- 
ard would hardly care to see himself so carica- 
tured, his crack invention so abused. 

But, after all it is a fashion, and, like all fash- 
ions, it will pass away. We do not know to what 
length it has been carried, or whether even 
Shakespeare is still held sacred. So far as’ our 
own limited experience goes, we do not remem- 
ber to have encountered this tremolo fiend in 
the murder scene in Macbeth, or where Banquo’s 
ghost rises, or lurking behind the ghost in Ham- 
let. But the tendency at present seems to be 
all that way. Heaven save us from the fiend ! 


——_——- 


Scnoor or Vocat ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 
— Mme. Emma Seiler, to whose zeal and energy 
this now flourishing institution — almost a Col- 
lege of Music in itself — owes its origin and its 
success, writes us at the end of its fourth year 
as follows : — 

- . , “For the first time we had a graduating class 
of pupils who had passed through the full course of four 
years, as the school has existed only since 1875. Some of 
the graduates already have positions in academies in other 
cities as singing teachers, some will be retained in the school 
as such, while others of them prefer to remain longer and to 
go on farther with their studies. 

“ The number of the pupils this year was again larger than 
in the previous year, showing an increasing interest in the 
school on the part of the public. 

“During the last year there was added to the other 
branches of musical studies a class for the Rudiments of 
Music and Sight-Reading; also an orchestra was formed and 
taught for the purpose of affording pupils a chance to prac- 
tice singing in operas and oratorios with orchestral accom- 
paniment. For the next season classes for all instruments 
have been arranged, and advanced pupils will have the ad- 
vantage of playing in the orchestra. 

“Among the operas performed during the last winter, 
upon my improved stage, were: The Water Currier, by 
Cherubini; The Night in Granada, The Elixir of Love, 
etc. In the oratorio class were studied Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise, The Seven Sleepers, by Loewe, etc. 


|  ‘*Especially in the weekly concerts of the school could be 
| observed a constant progress of the pupils. 


| 


The monthly | 


concerts, open fur the friends of the school, were more and | 
| more favored with appreciative audiences, and many more | 


| tickets were asked for than could be granted. 
tet clubs were formed One of them, ‘The American La- 


Several quar- | 


dies’ Quartette,’ is now on a concert tour, and is received | 


| everywhere with much applause. 


very pretty original quartets, and harmonize the songs for 
| their own use. Some of the pupils had last winter success- 
| ful operatic engagements, others have reaped praise on the 
| concert stage, while the church choir class has taken a lead- 
| ing place. 

‘« My constant thought and care is to improve the school, 
notwithstanding the increase of labor it will give to the 
already great task of faithfully overlooking the work, while 
engaged in teaching the greater part of the day. But I hope 
that my strength and health will last until I have raised the 
school to the ideal [ carry in my mind, and till I have edu- 
cated valuable teachers who can carry on the work when my 
strength and myself are gone.” 


——_+—— 


CHICAGO: SEASON OF 

1878-1879. 

Tue Chicago Sunday Tribune (July 27) con- 
tains the following femarkable exhibit of a year's 
music-making in that enterprising city, from the 
pen of Mr. George P. Upton: — 

During the season, which commenced June 1, 1878, there 
have been 347 concerts and 327 representations of opera. 
The concert programmes include 2919 numbers, represent- 


ing 542 different composers. The total number of perform- 
ances, concert and opera, is as follows: 


MUSIC IN 


Pinafore representations 162 Schubert Institute . 4 
Other operas . - 165 ApolloClub. . . + 
Eddy organ recitals . 40 Werrenrath . 4 
Turner Hall , 33 Amy Fay . 3 
Hershey School . 31 Litta ¥ 3 
Church concerts . 22 Pratt Symphony 3 
Personal testimonials 21 Chicago Orchestra Sym- 
Charity concerts . 11 phony . . a 
Tennesseeans . 10 Abt Society . 3 
Musical College . 8 Atheneum 3 
Beethoven Society . 8 Remenyi . a 4 3 
Wilhelnj . 6 Miscellaneous. . . 108 
Sherwood . i a8, @ — 
Germania Maennerchor. 6 Total. 664 
Kellogg and Cary + 


THE PROGRAMMES. 


For the last six years Mendelssohn's music has been given 
more frequently than that of any other composer, but in the 
season of 1878-79 Schumann heads the list with 115 num- 
bers, Chopin is second with 104, Mendelssohn third with 98, 
and Beethoven fourth with 94. The other prominent com- 
posers follow in this order: Liszt, 90; Schubert, 87; Bach 
(Sebastian), 76; Handel, 46; Mozart, 43; Rubinstein, 40; 
Meyerbeer, 34; Lecoeq, 34; Wagner, Gounod, and Abt, 37 
each; Verdi, 36; Weber, 35; Johann Strauss and Dudley 
Buck, 34 each; Donizetti, 30; Merkel, 29; Franz and Raff, 
28 each; Flotow, 27; Suppé and Sullivan, 25 each; Guil- 
mant and Hatton, 22 each; Benedict, 21; Battiste, 19; 
Rossini, 18; Ambroise Thomas, 17; Pratt, Planquette, and 
Macfarren, 16 each; Wieniawski and Gottschalk, 15 each; 
Volekmar, Haydn, and Ernst, 14 each; Vieuxtemps, Koel- 
ling, Balfe, and. Goldbeck, 13 each; Bach (C.), Cowen, De 
Beriot, Lemmens, and Kuecken, 12 each; Brahms, Silas, 
Smart, Kullak, and Wallace, 11 each; Bizet, Campana, Hil- 
ler, Pease, and Soedermann, 10 each; Spohr, Saint-Saéns, 
Randegger, Offenbach, Bellini, Costa, and Blumenthal, 9 
each; Auber, Bishop, Gumbert, Field, and Rheinberger, 8 
each; Tours, Thiele, Schreiber, Best, Reinecke, Mason, Lach- 
ner, Jensen, Hamm, Henselt, Garrett, Faure, and Barnby, 
7 each; Boccherini, Conradi, Luzzi, Loeschorn, Molloy, Mer- 
cadante, Rosenbecker, Tschaikowsky, and Ulrich, 6 each; 
Widor, Vogel, Taubert, Schultze, Sponholtz, Ritter, Rink, 
Resch, Millard, Mills, Masse, Levy, Lux, Lassen, Kreutzer, 
Kuhnstedt, Hesse, Hoffmann, Hernemann, Gluck, Gade, 
Gleason, Grieg, Faust, De Lange, Dow, Bilse, Calkin, Braga, 
Dana, Bradbury, Adam, and Archer, 5 each. In addition 
to these there have been twenty five represented by four num- 
bers; twenty-nine by three numbers; seventy-one by two 
numbers; and no less than 286 composers have had but one 
representation on the programmes of the year. 

OPERA SEASONS. 

There have been ten opera seasons (exclusive of “ Pina- 
fore’ seasons), as compared with five last year. The first 
was the Di Murska season at Haverly’s, July 8, 9, and in- 
cluded two performances; the second, the European opera- 
bouffe season at the New Chicago, Oct. 28—-Nov. 2, including 
éight performances; the third, the Strakosch season at Mc- 
Vicker’s, Nov. 11-23, including fourteen performances; the 
fourth, the Tracy Titus season at MeVicker's, Dec. 30-Jan. 
4, including seven performances; the fifth, the Hess season 
at Hooley’s, Jan. 6-11, including eight performances; the 
sixth, the Mapleson season at Haverly’s, Jan. 13-25, includ- 








ing fourteen performances; the seventh, the Oates season at 


Some of these young sing- | 
|ers are so far advanced in composition that they compose | 


And | 





Haverly’s, Feb. 3-15, including fourteen performances; the 
eighth, the Strakosch season at MeVicker’s, March 17-22, 
including seven performances; the ninth, the Hess season at 
Hooley’s, April 7-12, including eight performances; the 
tenth, the Aimée season at Haverley’s, June 23-29, including 
nine performances. In addition to these, the Rice party has 
given two seasons of burlesque opera at McVicker’s and Hav- 
erly’s, and an amateur troupe gave The Doctor of Alcan- 
tara, May 8, at the West End Opera House. The operas 
performed have been as follows, including the number of per- 
formances: Don Pasquale, 1; Girofle-Girofla, 9; Masked 
Ball, 2; Faust, 5; Aida, 1; Traviata, 2; Mignon, 4; 
Lucia, 4; Carmen,5; Martha,2; Trovatore,3; Favorita, 
1; Chimes of Normandy, 15; Fra Diavolo, 1; Bohemian 
Girl, 1; Maritana, 1; Sonnambula, 2; Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo, 1; Rigoletto, 2; Magic Flute, 1; Puritani,1; Hu- 
guenots, 2; Le Petit Duc (new), 21; La-Marjolaine, 1; 
La Perichole, 1; Der Liebestrank (new), 1; Paul and 
Virginia (new), 3; Rose of Castile, 1; Doctor of Alcan- 
tara, 1; Cinderella, 4; Mme. Favart (new),3; Les Bri- 
ginds, 2; La Jolie Parfumeuse, 1; Grand Duchess, 1; 
Fatinitza (new), 16; and Trial by Jury, 4. In addition 
to these the following burlesques have been given: Robinson 
Crusoe, 11; Babes in the Wood, 12; Horrors, 4; Hiawa- 
tha, 4; Piff-Paff, 3; and a burlesque of Pinafore, 5. 


“ PINAFORE.” 

How deeply seated the ‘‘ Pinafore ” craze has become may 
be inferred from the following statement. It has been per- 
formed 162 times, the various seasons and number of repre- 
sentations in each being as follows: 


Boston Pinafore Company . January 27-February1. 8 
Amateurs . - « .  « February 24—March 8 14 
Amateurs . - March 17-22 7 
Duff Troupe - March 24-April 12 23 
Pauline Markham + March 31—April 5. 9 
Amateurs . . . - April 29-May 3 7 
Pauline Markham - May 19-24. 7 
Madrigal Troupe . - «+ May 26-June 1 7 
Comic Opera Company . . May 26-July 5 82 
Juvenile Troupe . . . . June2-14. . 16 
Church Choir Company . June 9-July 26 32 

SOME 5 6 6 ee Se se SO Se ee 


FIRST APPEARANCES. 

During the season the following first appearances of pro- 
fessional artists have been made in this city. Sopranos: 
Mrs. E. A. Osgood, Catarina Marco, Mile. Litta, Catharine 
Lewis, Mme. Sinico, Mlle. Robiati, Marie Stone, Etelka 
Gerster, Mile. Lido, Mme, Koelling, Gertrude Franklin, Ma- 
ria L. Swift, and Florence Ellis, Altos: Mme. Lablache, 
Laura Joyce, Mme. Galimberti, florence Rice-Knox. Ten- 
ors: Sig. Rosnati, Westberg, Las Zarini, Grazzi, Franceschi, 
Frapolli, and Gillandi, Bassos: Remmertz, Foli, McDonald, 
Thierry. Baritones: D. V. Bell, Makin, Bragan, Panta- 
leoni, Moranski, Galassi, and Werrenrath. Pianists: Leila 
W. Graves, Max Pinner, Walton Perkins, and Max Vogrich. 
Violinists: Wilhelmj, Remenyi, Zeline Mantey, Kaiser, and 
Otto A. Schmidt. 


IMPORTANT WORKS. 


The following important works have been performed during 
the season: 

Symphonies. — For organ, C minor, No.-1 D, No. 2, E 
minor, No. 3, F minor, No. 4, of Widor, by H. C. Eddy; 
C minor, No. 5, Beethoven, D minor, No. 8, Schubert, and 
the “ Italian,” Mendelssohn, by Pratt’s Orchestra; B flat, 
No, 1, Schumann, op. 11, Burgmuller, ‘ Pastoral,”: Beet- 
hoven, “ Battle Symphony,” Beethoven, Rosenbecker’s Or- 
chestra. 

Miscellaneous. — God in Nature, Schubert, Apollo Club; 
Ninety-first Psalm, Meyerbeer, Apollo Club; God in the 
Tempest, Schubert, Apollo Club; Phaeton, Saint-Saéns, 
Chicago Orchestra; Orpheus, Liszt, H. C. Eddy; Walpur- 
gis Nacht, Mendelssohn, Beethoven Society; Acis and Ga- 
latea, Handel, Apollo Club; St. Paul, Mendelssohn, Apollo 
Club; Les Preludes, Liszt, Pratt’s Orchestra; Frithjof, 
Bruch, Apollo Club; Odysseus, Bruch, Beethoven Society; 
Die Tranung, Piutti, H. C.. Eddy; Fable of the Fairest 
Melusine, Hoffmann, Beethoven Society ; - Elegie, Raff, 
Beethoven Society; Song of the Spirits, Hiller, Beethoven 
Society; .Vessiah, Apollo Club; Manzoni Requiem, Beet- 
hoven Society. 

In addition to these works there have been given 4 con- 
certos, 4 sonatas, 2 preludes and fugues, and 1 trio of Men- 
delssohn; 3 sonatas, 2 trios, and 2 fugues of Merkel; 4 con- 
certos, 1 toccata, 19 choral preludes, 9 fugues, 1 gavotte, 
2 trios, 2 preludes, 1 sarabande, 2 choral fantasies, and 1 
adagio of Bach; 1 fugue of Thiele; 1 concerto and 1 fugue 
of Liszt; 1 concerto, 2 sonatas, 1 fugue, 2 trios, and 2 quin- 
tets of Raff; 1 trio of Gleason; 2 sonatas of Rubinstein; 1 
quartet and 3 sonatas of Rheinberger; 1 trio and 2 sonatas 
of Mozart; 1 trio of Haydn; 2 trios of Schubert; 4 sonatas 
and 1 fugue of De Lange; 2 trios of Ambroise Thomas; 
1 trio of Durand; 1 trio of Brull; 1 fugue of Guilmant; 1 
fugue of Richter; 1 sonata and 2 fantasies of Lemmens; 1 
fugue of Bernard; 1 concerto, 3 fugues, and 2 quartets of 
Schumann; 1 fugue of Buxterhude; 1 fugue of Krebbs; 3 
concertos, 15 sonatas, and 3 trios of Beethoven; 1 fugue of 
Rinck, and several minor compositions in this department of 
chamber music. 
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SUMMARY. 


The remarkable progress of music during the past six 
years may be best appreciated by the following comparative 
statement: 

Numbers. 

865 

1,456 
2,008 
2,322 
2,618 
2,919 


Composers. 
198 
284 
300 
461 
464 
542 


Operas. 
69 
69 
79 
99 
64 

327 
eee nen 

MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Princeton, Inp., Auc. 6. — As your Chicago corre- 
spondent has accepted an engagement to give instruction in 
a “ Normal Music School’ during part of the summer va- 
cation, he takes the liberty of sending you a communication 
in regard to the workings of the school, as well as upon the 
state of music in this part of the country. 

Princeton is one of the oldest towns in this State, having 
been settled in 1812, and is regarded by its people with no 
little veneration, not only on account of its age, but because 
its citizens possess a high degree of culture and a love of 
refinement, which alone are representatives of the true kind 
of growth. In matters of education the little city seems 
progressive, and its schools afford good opportunities for the 
-youth to prepare himself for his battle with the world. 

Musicall;, there has been an attempt at organization, for’ 
I find a choral society, numbering some eighty voices, which 
has had a regular conductor for the past year, and has de- 
voted itself to the study of four-part songs and choruses. 
The Normal School for the study of music, if rightly con- 
ducted, becomes an important factor in the development of 
the musical talent of the West. For scattered through these 
smaller towns are numbers of music teachers who have little 
time, and, in most cases, not money enough, to come to the 
large cities during the musical season, and keep themselves 
abreast with the progress of the world. Thus we find a seem- 
ing necessity for these different musical elements, — from the 
large cities and the smaller inland towns, — to mingle with 
each other, imparting and receiving instruction, as the case 
may be. Oftentimes misguided talent is given a positive 
start in the true direction of development, and the seeds of a 
correct taste planted, which, after a season, bring forth fruit 
worthy of real art, Choral organization also follows, and a 
better idea of what class of music is worthy of study is given 
the singers than they ever had before, until they learn to 
love the grand choruses of the oratorios, and an incentive is 
given them to go forward in the direction of true musical 
progress, 

In this present school, there are four instructors, one of 
whom, Mr. J. P. Weston, comes from Boston. The others, 
Mr. B. F.. Peters, Mr Crosier, and the writer, are from 
Western cities, We number some seventy-five private pu- 
pils, with a larger number in classes, and an evening class 
of some eighty singers, which engages in the study of ora- 
torio choruses and other choral work. 

It is one of the pleasing features to me to observe that 
whenever good music is given in the song and piano-forte re- 
citals it seems to meet with appreciation and excites inter- 
est. The student who had devoted his time to commonplace 
music seems to find in the works of the old masters a new 
and wonderful field for study, and is induced to reform his 
touch that he may, in time, be able to make Mendelssohn’s 
« songs without words” sing under his own fingers; while 
a sonata of Beethoven will often excite musical interest to 
such a degree that a long course of technical Ktudes are 
undertaken with the aim of reaching the grand music of this 
master as a reward for the persistent study. 

When musical talent is dormant for want of an opportu- 
nity to manifest itself, it is the duty of every true musician 
to give it what aid he can while it is under his influence. 
In regard to vocal music, I think that the American people 
have more material in good voices than we are yet aware of; 
for I have been pleased to find that the average voice of the 
chorus singer in these country places has a native quality 
which, even with a short training, makes it far from disa- 
greeable. There are far more soprano than alto singers, 
while the basses far outnumber the tenors; but the average 
quality of the voices is much richer in tone than one would 
suppose. P 

I must mention one young lad who came to us from the 
far-away farming districts. He had never seen a piano-forte 
until he came to this school, but had given himself what 
home study he could through the aid of a little portable or- 
gan that was in his father’s house, I found, to my aston- 
ishment, that he could read vocal music at sight, and, more 
than this, could name any note that was sung to him, hav- 
ing a correct ear for positive pitch. I sang a number of 
impromptu exercises to him, asking him to name the notes, 
which he did without any mistake. Upon questioning him, 
I found that he was fond of music, and that when he learned 
that our school was to be near to him (a matter of thirty 
miles), he had taken the trouble to earn the money to enable 
him to be one of the pupils. Yet his taste for music had 
led him to do much of the hard work — of learning to read 
correctly at sight — unaided at home. What a lesson of in- 
dustry such a picture is, and what an example to many city 
students, who fritter both their time and opportunity away, 
refusing to music that sincere and persistent effort that alone 


Concerts. 
123 
184 
237 
270 
298 
347 


1873-1874 
1874-1875 
1875-1876 
1876-1877 
1877-1878 
1878-1879 


at Hereford are given below, and the leading vocalists will 
be Mesdames Albani, Patey, and Euriquez; Misses Emma 
Thursby, Anna Williams, and De Fonblanque Messrs. 
Cummings, McGuckin, Santley, and Thurley Beale; the 
Cathedral organist, Mr. Langdon Colborne, being the con- 
ductor, 


will enable talent to ripen with something approaching per- 
| fection. The real accomplishments of art and culture must 
| be bought with patient work and conscientious endeavor. 
C. H. B. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
ALBERT WEBER, the New York piano manufacturer,| TE full programme for the Hereford Festival has not 


who died on the morning of June 30, came to America a | yet been settled, at any rate so far as the daily choral sery- 
poor lad, and by his own indefatigable industry and enter- | ices in the Cathedral and the secular concerts in the Shire 


prise gained a high reputation among the piano manufact- | Hall are concerned. In the Festival proper, the “ Elijah ” 
urers of this country, and amassed a fortune estimated at | is fixed for the first day, September 9; on the Wednesday 
$500,000. He was born in a small town in Bavaria in 1829. | @ miscellaneous programme will include Purcell’s “Te 
His father was a doctor, and it is not known that either his | Deum” in D, the first two parts of Bach’s “ Christmas” 














father or his mother had even ordinary musical taste and 
talent, but the son played on the organ and on the piano at 
four years of age. He was almost equally quick in his other 
studies, and when he was hardly sixteen was graduated at 
the Gymnasium. It was his aim to be a school teacher. In 
his seventeenth year he came to America, and finding that 
music teaching was a lucrative calling, obtained pupils and 
went to work. Then he conceived the idea of becoming a 
piano manufacturer. He learned the trade of Mr. Van 
Wynkle and Mr. Holder, manufacturers of that time, and 
while working with them continued to give music lessons in 
the evening. 

In 1852 he had saved $1,000, und concluded to start in 
business for himself, hiring rooms at No. 103 West Broad- 
way. For a few months he had had,a room in White Street, 
where he repaired pianos. His growing establishment was 
burned to the ground in 1854, the year in which he married 
a Port Chester lady. He next took a store at No. 165 West 
Broadway, where he enlarged the business to the production 
of four or five pianos a week. In 1865 he moved to Broome 
and Crosby streets, and was soon making six pianos a week. 
This was then considered a large business, but now the manu- 
factory turns out forty a week. While he was in Broome 
Street he built, in 1868, the manufactory in Seventh Avenue, 
which, in 1876, was enlarged to a frontage of 262 feet on 
Seventeenth Street, and of 104 feet on the avenue. About 
400 men are regularly employed, and the yearly product. is 
now between 1,800 and 2,000 instruments. Mr. Weber gave 
his personal supervision to the manufacture of 14,500 pianos. 

He left Broome Street in 1869 for the present spacious 
warerooms at Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street. Besides 
being his business headquarters, these rooms were also places 
of social gathering for musicians and singers, and several 
reunions were held there. Mr. Weber belonged to the Lotos, 
Manhattan (Arcadian while it existed), and Palette Clubs, 
and was also a member of the Liederkranz and Arion Socie- 
ties. 

Mr. Weber always ascribed his first marked success in 
business to the rivalry which early grew up between him and 
another firm, and which was carried on to the last, his com- 
petitors in business having served papers on him in a suit 
for alleged infringement of patent only a few weeks ago. He 
was tireless in his work, frequently giving his time to it from 
eight in the morning till one o’clock at night, especially be- 
fore his reputation was fully established. His aim always 
seemed to be to make the next piano better than the last. 
The business will go forward as heretofore, with the excep- 
tion that Albert Weber, the son, assumes the proprietorship. 


WE learn that the late lamented Lewis B. Munroe, Dean 
of the School of Oratory in Boston University, is to be suc- 
ceeded in that function by his widow, who is a sister of the 
singer, George L. Osgood, and is said to be fully qualified for 
the important work. 


Tue Children’s “ Pinafore” is still running every evening 
at the Boston Museum. 


A GRAND sacred concert was given Sunday afternoon at 
Gale’s Pond, in Berlin, Mass., by Mme. Erminia Rudersdorff 
and a number of her young lady pupils. The affair was a 
benefit entertainment in aid of Edgar Larkin of Hudson, who 
was the contractor for building Mme. Rudersdorft’s barn at 
Lakeside, which was demolished by the tornado of July 16. 


THERE is a talk of Mr. Gye invading the United States 
in rivalry to his great competitor, Mapleson. Gye has been 
in America, and, while his main object was to look after 
Albani’s interests, he managed to spy out the land and make 
notes. His company is intended to include Patti, Albani, 
Scalchi, Valleria, and Zare Thalberg, but this arrangement 
will depend a good deal on Patti's engagement in Paris. 


FOREIGN. 


THE arrangements for the Birmingham Festival are now 
completed, and it has been settled that the novelties shall 
be produced as follows : Herr Max Bruch’s cantata, ‘“‘ The 
Lay of the Bell,” has been fixed for the first evening pro- 
gramme on August 26 ; M. Saint-Saéns’ “The Lyre and 
the Harp” will be produced on the following Thursday 
evening, and Sir Michael Costa’s ‘+ Date Sonitum ”’ will be 
given on Friday morning. The artists will be Mesdames 
Gerster, Sherrington, Patey, and Trebelli, Miss Anna Will- 
iams, Messrs. Lloyd, Cummings, Maas, Vernon Rigby, 
Santley, and Henschel, Sir Michael Costa being the con- 
ductor. The chief items of the programme of the festival 





| oratorio, Handel's “ Esther’’ overture and “ Zadock the 
Priest,’ Spohr’s 84th Psalm, and the‘ Pignus Future ”’ 
from Mozart’s Litany in B-flat. In the evening, Mendels- 
sohn’s 95th Psalm and “ Hear my Prayer,’ and Rossini’s 
“ Stabat Mater,” will be given. On the Thursday the pro- 
| gramme will include Sullivan’s “‘ The Light of the World,’? 
| and Haydn’s ‘ Imperial Mass ;’’ and on Friday the “ Mes- 
| siah ” will be given. The symphonies selected for perform- 
| ance at the Shire Hall are the ‘+ Scottish ”’ and the “ Eroica;”’ 
| and the Festival will conclude on September 12 with a cham- 
| ber concert. A new organ has been erected for these per- 
| formances by Messrs. Brindley and Foster, of Sheffield, and 
| the orchestra, under Mr, Langdon Colborne, will be led by 
| Mr. H. Weist Hill. 


| Poor Henry Smarr (we copy from Figaro July 12) 
has not long enjoyed the pension of £100 recently bestowed 
upon him out of the Civil List. On Sunday night, to the 
great grief of a wide circle of friends, and to the deep regret 
of all lovers of genuine music, he passed away at the mature 
age of sixty-six. Henry Smart came of a truly musical family, 
His uncle, Sir George Smart, and his father, one of the 
most respected members of our metropolitan orchestras, 
must both have imbued him with a taste for music. There- 
fore, although we find him early in life apprenticed to the 
law, it astonished no one that he threw up his articles and 
joined a band of honest art-workers who have done much to 
place our country in the position it now occupies in the 
musical commonwealth. For Henry Smart was no creature 
of the hour, content to write for publishers in the false or de- 
based style demanded by the fashion of the moment. If his 
works are not phenomenal, if he attained less celebrity than 
some of his contemporaries have done, he had the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that he never deviated from the true 
principles of high art. Henry Smart’s more important com- 
positions, his opera, “ The Gnome of Hartzburg,’’ his can- 
tata ‘‘ Jacob,” and his “ Bride of Dunkerron,” the last writ- 
ten for the Birmingham Festival, are scholarly works; but it 
is for his church services, his organ pieces, and his songs that 
| he will be chiefly remembered. “His morning Service in F, 
“ The Lady of the Sea,’’ “ From Greenland’s Iey Mount- 
ains,’’ and ‘“ Haste, ye Maidens,’’ will live when many of 
the more ephemeral works of some of his better known con- 
temporaries will be forgotten. As an organist, Henry Smart 
had few, as an extemporizer, probably no equal in this coun- 
try. 


Accorp1nG to L’.Art Musical, among the new works M. 
Vaucorbeil has before him, for the Paris Opera, are Gounod’s . 
‘¢ Le Tribut de Zamora,’”’ Massenet’s “« Herodiade,”? Ambrose 
Thomas’s ‘‘Francesca de Rimini,’’ Salvayre’s ‘“ Richard 
IIL.,’ Godard’s * Une Conjuration de Fiesque,”’ Lalo’s « Le 
Roi de Lys,’’ Diaz’s “ Benvenuto Cellini,’ Guiraud’s “ Le 
Feu,” Reyer’s “ Sigurd,’’ Masse’s “ Cleopatre,”’ and Offen- 
bach’s “ Contes d’Hoffmann.” The director is also pledged 
to revive an opera by Gluck. 


Lerpzic. — The operas performed here during the month 
of May were: Boccaccio, by Suppé, three times; Norma 
twice; Lortzing’s Undine, twice; and the following once 
each: Mozart's Seraglio, Nozze di Figaro, Zauberflite, and 
Don Juan; Meyerbeer's L’ Africaine ; Verdi's Trovatore ; 
Nessler’s Der Rattenfinger von Hameln ; Wagner’s Der 
Ring des Nibelungen, all four parts. There were eighteen 
opera nights, 


Tue Leipzig Signale, in its report of the annual exami- 
nations at_the Conservatory of Music, speaks of a string 
Quartet and an Overture by Mr. George W. Chadwick, of 
Boston, as among the best specimens of original compo- 
sition offered by the pupils. We translate: “The Quartet 
by Mr. Chadwick shows, together with natural and healthy 
invention, an already respectable power of plastic form,’’ 
. ... “Of the Overtures, we must pronounce that by Mr. 
Chadwick, to the American legend of Rip van Winkle, by 
far the best; it presents fresh subject-matter, well artic 
form and structure, and skillful orchestration."’ 


Tue Sacred Music Association of Cologne, under the di- 
rection of Professor E. Mertke, lately gave a performance of 
Cherubini’s Requiem. 

A PERFORMANCE of Verdi’s Requiem has been given in 
the Scala, Milan, in aid of sufferers from the inundations of 
the Po and the eruption of Mount Etna. Verdi himself con- 
ducted. 














